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Inside Todays Kernel 



Four Pages 



The editor applauds old-fashioned 
patriotism exemplified by last week's 
SOS meeting: Page Two. 

Columnist Ralph McGill soys, "With 
two loaded pistols, it's better to talk " 
Poge Two. 



Artist John Fischer works with bread 
as a medium: Poge Three. 

The Lexington Junior League wraps 
up its 29th annual horse show Satur 
day: Poge Four 

Twenty-eight medical students have 
received awards: Poge Four. 







Friends to honor 
Plummer tonight 



Friends, journalists, and form- 
er students of I)r. Niel Plummer 
will gather at a dinner tonight 
in honor of the outgoing head of 
the School of Journalism at the 
University. 

Dr. Plummer, director of the 
School for 25 years, stepped down 
officially July 1 under the new 
department head rotation ixilicy 
initiated by University President 
Dr. John YV. Oswald. 

Dr. Robert Murphy, chairman 
of the newspaper department at 
Syracuse University, was named 
to succeed him as director by the 
Executive Committee of the 
Board of Trustees at its June 
meeting. 

Courier-Journal columnist Joe 
Creason, an alumnus of UK, will 
be the main speaker at the dinner 
tonight. J. B. Faulconer, Lexing- 
ton, will serve as master of cere- 
monies. 

According to the invitations 
sent out. Dr. Plummer "willcon- 



Linda Caroll, an entering home economics fresh- 
man from Paintsville, found freshman orientation 
and preregistration a new experience Tuesday. 
Linda, in the picture on the right, checks the sched- 
ule book before choosing a course. In the picture 
on the right below, she decides she “might as well 
get up early one day,” as she confers with her 
mother, Mrs. W. J. Carol), who slipped in on the 
registration procedures. Before registering, Linda, 
in the picture on the left below, listens to a brief- 
ing on the English colloquium. New freshmen are 
required to read two books assigned by the De- 
partment of English so that they can write a short 
essay on one of them during the first few days of 
classes in the fall. (Kernel photos by Dick Ware.) 



DR. NIEL PLUMMER 

jugate 14 Latin and three Creek 
verbs while fining Ins brilliant 
impersonation of a University 
administrator being run dow n by 
a Kernel editorial.” 

Dr. Plummer, who assumed 
the position of director of the 
School of Journalism in 1940, w ill 
return to a position of teaching 
full-time and research. 

He is an expert on law of the 
press and has published numer- 
ous works on the subject. 



Centennial group meets 
to plan UK activities 



The University’s 19-member Student Centennial Committee met 
here last weekend to plan student-related activities for the second 
half of the Centennial Year. 

Centennial Coordinator Dr. 'dent John YV. Oswald and vari- 
J. YV. Patterson said the main ous other University faculty mem 
purpose for the summer meeting bers antl administrators to serve 
was to separate program commit- as consultants to the session. 

tees to report projects the) have A „ Henderson, Maysville. 
planned tor the 100th anmver- and c|a „ (lia wf Avondale 

sary s final four months. Estates, Ca„ are cochairmen of 

Specifically, he alli ed „ )e 1965 scc 0tht ., 

the group determined which of n , elnbets are Xoll , Bt . rs „ t . u ,„la 
last year s committee projects it , c , Mi || e r, Louis- 

wislies to continue and what new vi , )e . wmis BrW „, George Dex- 
ones it wishes to undertake. ter Sa , |y Gregory. Sandra Jolin- 

Heterring to a similar confer- SO n t and Tom Woodall, Lexing- 
ence held last year prior to the to „. Frank Bailey, Winchester; 
Centennial Years initiation in Betsy C l ar k. p a( I ut . a |,. Hubert 
January, Dr. Patterson said the Guinn. Paint Lick; Fred Myers, 
1%I Student Centennial Com- \,. w Orleans, La., and Daniel 
mittee s summer conference was Purcell Ft. Thomas, 
an indispensable event in terms 

of the planning and execution of Ex-officio members areYValter 
that group’s projects. Grant, YVinchester; Robert Young, 

While discussing new propos- Lexington; and Winston Miller, 
als, the committee invited Pres- Mt. Sterling. 



Difficult play helped by fine acting 



By ROBIN WHITE acter named Madame Rospitthe, played by Eliza- 

“What was it all about? seems to be the beth Franz, and YVilliam, her overly protected 
question asked by those who saw “Oh, Dad, son, realistically and expertly played by Bill Hayes. 
Poor D«d. Mamina's Hung You in the Closet Ma( | am , ha ,,„ am i s „ decide, to 

and I ni Feeling So Sad at the Centennial Thea- keep lm|e wimam pure aild untoucheil by the 

.' l , st we , ... , , . rough world. For this reason he never leaves the 

1 he Play, by Arthur Koplt, tends to bring a artmellt where they stay. Her plan goes astray 
across the idea that the whole world is ugly and when R(lsaHe , „ ir | decides William is 

unrealistic However, while showing how ugly fajr and tries to sed „ce him. 
lire is, Mr. Kopit keeps his play hoping with 

humor. Most of the time one didn't know whether Meanwhile Madame has interested an old 

to laugh at the lines or cry at their meaning. Conmxxlore, skillfully played by Robert Shy. This 

The cast did an excellent job with a very scene is extremely funny — if one can stand the 
difficult play, which centers arcund a weird char- shock of the comedy. 



SC announces activities 



The Student Center has announced a schedule of activities for 
the remainder of the summer session. 

Dr. M. C. Karsner, associate Physical Education, will lead 
professor in the Department of folk dancing on the Student ('en- 
ter Patio at 7:30 p.m. each Tues- 
day. The folk dancing exercises 
will be open to all students and 
faculty members on campus. 

A horse farm lour has been 
planned for July 15. It consists 
of a trip around historic Lexing- 
ton and stops at the world-fam- 
ous horse farms in the area. 
Buses will leave the Student Cen- 
ter at 2 p.m. Tickets for the tour 
are now on sale in Room 203 of 
the Student Center at $1.25 each. 

In addition to these special 
activities, the Student Theatre in 
the Student ('enter also is offer- 
ing a program of films. 

"Tea and Sympathy” will lx* 
presented July 14, “The Long Hot 
Summer" on July 16, "The Raz- 
or s Edge” on July 21, and “Ex- 
ecutive Suite mi July 28. 

The SC films begin at 7 p.m. 
After each of the films, discus- 
sions, led by a member ot the 
Religious Advisors Staff, will be 
held in Room 206 of the Student 
Center and cold drinks will lx* 
served. Admission to each of the 
films is 25 cents. 



Last longrifle 
qualifying round 
set July 10-11 

Frankfort — The last match to 
qualify flintlock shooters for Ken- 
tucky s 1965 longrifle team will 
be held July 10-11 near Boston. 
Ten team members and three al- 
ternates w ill be selected to repre- 
sent the state against Pennsyl- 
vania this fall. 

Twenty-two shooters took part 
in the second qualifying match 
on June 19-20. 

Each Kentucky shooter is al- 
lowed to compete in two quali- 
fying matches. His highest score 
in either match determines his 
eligibility and team standing. 

As in the last two years, the 
first round of the two-part series 
between Kentucky and Pennsyl- 
vania riflemen will be held in 
September at the Daniel Boone 
Homestead State Park near Read- 
ing, Pa. 






Old-fashioned patriotism applauded 



dom which appear at the first of 
this editorial were spoken in 1953 
by Andrei Vishinsky in explaining 
the meaning of Soviet freedom of 
the press. 



An eminent international figure On examination and reflection 
once said: of the seriousness of the present 

freedom of speech, of the press situation, we suspect that even 
. . . are the property of all the citi- some of our founding fathers were 
zens . . . fully guaranteed by the tinged with a sort of pre-coin mu nist 
State upon the sole eondition that lunacy wh *n we reread the first 
they be utilized in accord with the amendment to the United States 
interests of the (people) and to the Constitution, that the people are 
end of strengthening the . . . social a ble to tell right from wrong after 
order. Freedom of speech and of the hearing both sides — a notion that 
prt'ss are denied to foes . . . and obviously falls right in line with 
nery sort of attempt on their part tj ie communists that the super pa- 
to utilize to the detriment of the ( r j 0 t s Q f last week were protecting 
State . . . these freedoms . . . must us a g a j, 1S f 
be classified as a crime . ” 

With this in mind, we would When we realize that groups 
suggest that the good Americans such as the SDS are allowed to 
who routed the radical subversives flout our freedoms by participating 
from their Students for a Demo- in the civil rights movement (cer- 
cratic Society (SDS) meeting last tainly communist-oriented) in the 
week are to be congratulated most South and to attempt to subvert 
heartily for their fine showing of the legally constituted government 
old-fashioned patriotism. by welfare work in the slums, we 

This is the same patriotism that are quite right ... far right . . . 
was practiced in the days of the in taking matters into our own 
real Americanism by that great hands. 

American Senator, Joseph McCar- 
thy, and, more recently, by the 
prophet and expounder of political 
wisdom, Robert Welch. 

Our freedoms as Americans, the 
greatest race in all history, must be 
constantly and zealously guarded 
from subversives of all kinds. If a 
group such as the SDS is allowed 
to debate the present American 
policy in Vietnam, the simple-mind- 
ed American public will certainly We must remember that as long 
be lured into the communist web. as the entire world is not fully 



American and does not embrace 
our proud, high ideals there can 
be no peace. 

We salute those fine Americans. 
Incidentally, the words of wis- 



Fischetti in the New York Herald-Tribune 



'Name me a clean one, 



We must be careful, as the 
Americans who were so proud of 
their rich heritage showed us last 
week, that we do not take our 
rights for granted, lest , we lose 
them by Red infiltration in the form 
of such subversive groups as have 
so recently tried to take over the 
University and brainwash us by 
their deceitful tactics of peace. 



Fischetti in the New York Herald-Tribune 



Where seldom is heard a discouraging word, 



with two loaded pistols , it’s better to talk 



By RALPH McGILL 
“I am convinced that the United 
States must continue its efforts in 
the direction of arms control . . . 

“I can simplify and rationalize 
this by suggesting that two men, 
each with a fatally loaded pistol 




pointed at the other, probably 
would be wise to talk and keep on 
talking . . .” 

These conclusions were part of 
testimony by General Thomas D. 
White before a Senate subcommit- 
tee on National Security and Inter- 
national Operations, of which Sen- 
ator Henry M. Jackson is chairman. 
General White, a former Chief of 
Staff, USAF, and one of the more 
highly respected officers of this 
generation, is retired. He continues 
as a writer, is a member of impor- 
tant boards, and is on the Advisory 



Committee of the U.S. Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency. 

General White s testimony, sane 
and convincing, was somehow 
largely buried in the mass of less 
relevant discussion of the U.S. po- 
sition in Vietnam and the Santo 
Domingo confrontation (which per- 
haps foreshadowed other equally 
as necessary). His testimony re- 
mains relevant. It cuts through the 
sincere uneasiness felt by many 
Americans in a time when, beyond 
present correction, the world is in 
a situation of power politics. It is, 
however, a struggle that sharply 
differs from that of the 18th and 
19th centuries when the phrase 
“power politics” came into com- 
mon usage, because today anidelo- 
ogy is involved. It is not an ideolo- 
gy which permits comparison with 
the religious wars of earlier centu- 
ries, though there are a few points 
that are similar. 

General White had a recent tour 
of the Near and Middle East. He 
was impressed by the efforts of 
countless archaeologists digging 
and probing to uncover the history 
of man. The General was fascinated 
as are all sensitive men, by the 
thus-revealed vestiges of civiliza- 
tions and empires long expired — 
expired because in one way or 
another they had failed. 

“1 was sobered,” said General 
White, “as I contemplated our own 
disorderly world . . . profoundly 
affected by scientific development. 



poltical movements, and natural 
phenomena that have a periodicity 
of decades or of centuries or more, 
while our own problem-solving re- 
sponses oscillate only in about four- 
or five-year cycles. It seems to me 
that in this age of atomics and 
space that what we need is the 
exact opposite of archaeologists, 
useful as members of that profes- 
sion may be. We ought to be going 
all out to foresee and influence our 
destiny for at least 25 years ahead. ” 

General White notes that in our 
recent past of a mere 11 years the 
United States has been involved in 
military crises in nine different 
areas of the world, ranging from 
Korea to Cuba. In at least three of 
these crises (Suez, Berlin, Cuba) 
global war was ‘‘certainly a possible 
outcome.” 

Each of our military involve- 
ments has demanded different de- 
grees of “force” — or shows of force. 
Korea was largely land and air 
force. Quemoy-Matsu was predom- 
inantly naval, while the Cuban 
missile confrontation of 1962 in- 
volved all forces. (Vietnam and San- 
to Domingo are more recent ex- 
amples.) Our diplomatic service, 
the Department of State, and the 
armed services are continually 
called upon for close coordination. 

Few Americans know how well 
their country has contributed to 
peacekeeping. In every crisis, un- 
publicized but well known to the 
Soviets, Chinese, and others, our 



strategic forces are on the alert. 
General White reminds us that our 
strategic bombers, intercontinental 
missiles, and the Polaris fleet, 
though not yet involved (and hope- 
fully never to be involved), nonethe- 
less have been, and are, powerful 
elements of our strategy. 

A power struggle goes on. We 
cannot avoid participation in one 
degree or another. General White 
insists that we must seek arms 
control, we must proceed with con- 
ferences and negotiations. But we 
must also avoid the deadly “eu- 
phoria of ignorance” which shares 
so much of the news today. We 
are required, in the interest of na- 
tional survival, to look ahead more 
than a few years— and to remain 
impressively and irrevocably strong. 

( Copyright 1965) 
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Portrait of the artist as a young baker 
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Bread is art 



There also was the opportun- 
ity to work with Abram Sehlemo- 
witz, another UK visiting artist 
who is supervisor and teacher in 
bronze casting this summer. 



outstanding feature of a recent Before he began working with 
New York art show. Fischer s the e,astic s »H)ng> staple, he was 
works sell for $100 to $l,000each. a Pointer and he still paints regu- 
larly. A recent work hangs in a 
He uses Axes, c lamps, nails, gallery maintained in association 
bolts, hammers, saws, squeezing with a Pittsburgh hospital. He 
<lcx ices. .,,,(1 St. Ilson wrenc hes. ^ * se.dptor in those earlier 
even bullets and roller skates. d a y S< too, but his medium was 

Bread is an excellent fine art wood, 
medium, Fischer says, and as far Fischer arrived at UK in mid- 

June, largely attracted by tlieop- 
f r-r | . . portunitics offered by the art dc- 

C/fi alumnus joins partment here. He also is there 

Library of Congress l<> sllK, y the history of bronze- 

casting. He had heard ol Fred 
A former Lexingtonian, Or. Sauls, West Coast sculptor who 
John B. Kuiper, has joined the is now an instructor at UK, and 
Library of Congress staff as head took the advantage to work with 
of the motion picture section of Sauls 

the Division of Prints and Pho- 

tographs. t- 

In the Washington post, he 
will direct operations of one of ■ 
the three most extensive film ar- '• 
chives in the United States. Of 
comparable scope are those of ; 
the George Eastman House, Ro- 
chester. N. Y., and the Museum 
of Modern Art in New York City . 

Dr. Kuiper, son of Prof. John 
Kuiper, chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy at the Uni- 
versity, is a UK alumnus and 
holds the doctor of philosophy 
degree from the University of 
Iowa. For the past five years, he 
has been on the faculty at Iowa, 
teaching courses in motion pie- 
turc production. 

After graduation from UK in 
the early 1950 s, Kuiper served 
as a photographer in the Army 
Signal Corps, was a cameraman 
for a Miami, Fla., television sta- 
tion for two years, and later 
worked in Africa as a cameraman 
filming the network television 
series, "Zoo Parade." 



AIR CONDITIONED 
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NOW SHOWING! 

2 BIG HITS'. 
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Work on CKP 



progresses 

Steel work on twin spans of the Central Kentucky Parkway bridge 
across the Kentucky River, connecting Anderson and Woodford 
counties, protrudes 200 feet above the river on the Anderson County 
side. Paving of the 72-mile four-lane highway is underway. It is 
expected work will be completed in November on the highway. The 
new parkway will join the 127 -mile Western Kentucky Parkway at 
Elizabethtown and the 76-mile Mountain Parkway, via U.S. 60, now 
being widened between Versailles and Lexington, and 1-64 between 
Lexington and Winchester. 



Neil Si't.u£n 

Your Agent For 

LIFE INSURANCE 
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men to attend Y-camp 



— -"tUJUMOS' 

Phone 254-1955 



cards must be returned to the 
YWCA office before Aug. 7. 



Two-hundred University fresh- 
men this fall will attend the an- 
nual Freshman Camp, Sept. 5-6, 
at the 4-H grounds near Carlisle. 

Sponsored by the UK YMCA 
and YWCA, the camp will enable 
new students to meet with Uni- 
versity professors and student 
campus leaders to learn about 
campus life and activities. 

Donald Leak, director of the 
YMCA. said that registration for 
women attending the camp is 

closed, but there are still a few 

• 

openings lor men. Registration 
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Building to Serve 

A Growing 

College Community 

WALLACE'S 
BOOK STORE 

385 SOUTH LIME AT EUCLID 
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STUDENT HELP 
WANTED! 

PART OR FULL TIME 
MEN OR WOMEN 



Flexible Hours 



High hourly income . . . 
some students earn up to 
$100 per week 

CAREER POSSIBILITIES 
Leisurely, Dignified Work! 

Write: MR W. L. PAYNE 
do Catalina Motel 
208 New Circle Rd. Lexington, Ky 



Every Brick A Pledge Of Service To You In September 



Come On Over And Watch Us Take Shape! 
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28 nid students 
receive awards 

A total of $8,000 in scholar- 
ships has been awarded to 28 
University medical students, it 
was announced Friday by the 
College of Medicine Student Af- 
fairs Committee. 

Scholarships went to students 
in the second, third, and fourth 
year classes, and are for the 1965- 
66 year. Dr. Roy K. Jarecky, as- 
sistant dean of admissions and 
student personnel, said. Five dif- 
ferent fund organizations are rep- 
resented, although one of them, 
the College of Medicine Scholar- 
ship Fund, is made up of con- 
tributions from several funds. 

Gary R. Wallace, a fourth- 
year student from Ashland, re- 
ceived the top cash a ward — $1,000 
from the Pfizer Laboratories Med- 
ical Scholarship. 

Edwin J. Nighbert, fourth- 
year student from Williamsburg, 
received $500 from the Ellis fund, 
while George P. Allen, Harrods- 
burg, and ELzabeth A. Wright, 

Brea, Calif., received $250 each 
from the same fund. The latter 
two winners are third-year stu- 
dents. The Lexington Junior League Horse Show, tormances. t he afternoon w,.i oc aevo 

All .(her scholar shin winners the latest outdoor horse show in America, hunters and is offenng the best „dc, 
received $2M awards will wrap up its week long meeting at the h-rses m Amer.ca, start.ng at 1:30 

From the Hubbell fund, a Lexington Trotting Track Saturday night The evening performance is confir 
total of $2,000 , awards went to by awarding several championships. the area immediately in front of the 

. , , . The Show, now in its 29th year, is spon- remodeled grandstand at the Bed Md 

ug 1 s u en s. sored by the Junior League of Lexington, a will present the finest young riders ir 

Richard P. Williams Jr., Low- civic organization which uses the proceeds tation classes, internationally known 
land, Tenn; William W. Wennen, f rom the event for various charitable projects an d five-gaited horses, hackney ponies 
Virginia, Minn.; and John V. in the Lexington area. Since the inception of ing horses, and famed riders from the l 
Payne, Lexington, fourth-year the horse show as the fund raising project of States and Canada. 

students; James P. ScheUer Hen- the j unior League, the group has turned There will be a matinee Saturday a 
derson; Stephen J. Lombardo more than $300,000 back to the community w performance. The Saturday e 

Pawtucket, R. I.; and Raymond in charitable works. ^ 



of marching; patterns. The band's Lexington ap- 
pearance is just one of more than 40 scheduled 
during the summer tours. Ticket sales for the con- 
cert began July 6 in Lexington at Graves-Cox, 
Shackleton’s, and at the UK Faculty Club. Tickets 
are $1 each for adults. Children under 12 will be 
admitted free. 



The University of California lLO-man marching 
band will appear at the University on Saturday, 
July 17. The band, representing the world’s larg- 
est university, will put on a two-hour performance 
in Memorial Coliseum beginning at 8 p.m. Selec- 
tions will include concert, jazz, and vaudeville 



UC band 
scheduled 



to perform 



numbers, plus the group’s outstanding repertoire 



The awards in trophies and cash will 
mount into the thousands of dollars. Excite- 
ment will run high as last year’s winner. 
My My, owned by the Dodge Stables of Lex- 
ington and ridden by Earle Tcater, the dean 
of riders, enter the ring to defend their title. 



Peter A. Ward, 
Paducah; and Ronald C. Spinosa, 
Louisville, second-year students. 

Scholarship money from the 
College of Medicine fund was 
divided evenly between lourth- 
year and third-year students, with 
six students in each category. 

Third-year class winners were:. 
Thomas E. Hamilton, Vanceburg; 
Martin Iser, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
James M. Stearns, Covington; 
Jerry D. Westerfield and Larry 
H. Westerfield, both of Hartford; 
and Aubrey D. Wills, Mt. Sterling. 

Fourth-year winners from the 
medical school fund were: Mi- 
chael E. Daugherty, Anchorage; 
Clyde L. Holloway, Middletown; 
Kelly G. Moss, Glasgow; Leonard 
W. Mulbry, New Smyrna Beach, 
Fla.; Herman R. Reno, Paducah; 
and David D. Rosdeutscher, 
Mitchellville, Tenn. 

The four scholarship winners 
of $250 each from the Avalon 
Foundation are all members of 
the second-year class. They are 
Mary D. Hickey, Covington; Mi- 
chael B. Minix, Lexington; Leroy 
H. Spa It, Makanda, 111.; and 
Emery A. Wilson, Stanlord. 

Dr. Jarecky said the Hubbell, 
Avalon, and College of Medicine 
monies are all contained in one 
fund, while the Ellis fund is 
handled separately. The Pfizer 
award is made directly by the 
company to^he student. 



Lexington’s First Summer Theatre 



eriT^tlrliAL 

*Ti€ATR^ 



f Fine Arts Building 
University of Kentucky 



THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING 
EARNEST 



Oscar Wilde’s brilliant comedy 



— The Kentucky Kernel 

Sleep , blissful sleep 

Oblivious to the commotion of the booksellers, reflected in the mirror 
behind her, a child sleeps on a couch in the Student Center Ball 
Room. The book display, sponsored by the College of Education for 
teachers, was held July 1-2. 



THE THREEPENNY OPERA July 17-20 ond 22-25 

The great modem opera by Kurt Weill and Bertolt Brecht 
Presented by t . Guignol and Opera Theatres 



THE SKIN OF OUR TEETH July 29- August 1 

A contemporary classic by Thornton Wilder 



Come Out and Watch 
Us Build A House 
Of Service 
Just for You 

WALLACE'S 
BOOK STORE 

385 SOUTH LIME AT EUCLID 



RIGHT YOU ARE (IF YOU THINK 
YOU ARE) 



August 5-8 

Luigi Pirandello’s disturbing drama 



August 12-15 

Light comedy by Noel Coward 



PRESENT LAUGHTER 



CLASSIFIED 



ALTERATIONS of dresses, 
and coats for women. — k 
Cohen, 255 E. Maxwell. 
254-7446. 



Lirts, 

died 

hone 



TEN NIGHTS IN A BARROOM August 19-22 

A new version* of a perennial favorite 



WANTED — 1959 or prior 1960 
Karmen Ohia convertible in 
good condition. Call 254-2863. 



For reservations call: 

252-2200, Ext. 2411 

Admission $2.00 

Students — Thurs. and Sunday — $1.50 
Curtain 8:30 



FOR SALE- 1964 Triumph TR-4. 
Wire wheels. Perfect condition; 
must sell because of army trans- 
fer to Europe. Call 266-1347 af to r 
6 p.m. 



BUILDING TO SERVE YOU IN SEPTEMBER 



BEST BUYS IN NEW AND USED TEXTBOOKS 



FOR SALE — 1956 VW. Call 277 
9440 after 5 p.m. 







